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| AT NO. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS. 
Me PHILADELPHIA, 
‘ For “The Friend.” 
vife among the Indians: being extracts from the Journal 
* of Thomas (. Battey. 

(Continued from page 19.) 
| 6th—This morning G. Conover started 
back for the agency leaving one heavy hearted 
an behind, for though my main object in 
having him come out was to interpret for me, 
no opportunity has been permitted me to re- 
lieve my mind. 
- 15th.—On account of having so many Paw- 
nees, and for so long a time, our rations so far 
pave out as to necessilate some arrangements 
for our living other than that issued by the 
agent. After seeing a young colt dressed and 
brought in for food, I was willing to accept 
of the proposition of Kicking Bird and go in 
0 the agency, where J have remained since 
the 8thinst. Yesterday I took several Kiowa 
thiefs to visit the school, see how the chil- 
dren are fed, clothed, sleep, and are cared for 
generally, informing them that their children, 
would they but send them to school, would not 
only learn as those children were being taught, 
but that they would be taken care of in all 
respects as they were. What the effect may 
be on their minds I know not, and must leave 
for the present. 
_ Last evening agent Richards and wife came 
here from the Wichita Agency, and to-day I 
accompanied them on a visit to Mount Scott, 
bassing through some beautiful valleys, arable 
and clear of stone, bounded by mountain 
ridges, so that but a few rods from a beauti- 
ful prairio, in all appearance suitable for plow- 
ing, those immense piles of boulders arise 
with only enough soil to supply a foothold 
for a scanty vegetation, among which are 
Several varieties of the cactus. 
_ Mount Scott is supposed to be the most 
elevated of the Wichita Mountains. It hasa 
more extensive base and less precipitous sides 
han Mf. Sheridan, and though flatter in ap- 
earance is really one or two hundred feet 
igher. It is indeed an object of ‘sublimity 
and grandeur, being visible from a great dis- 
tance; I have seen it distinctly for seventy 
miles. The top is slightly convex and covered 
with huge boulders of red or flesh-colored 
granite. The whole mountain appears to be 
composed of the same material, clothed with 
a shrubby dwarf oak, but a few feet in height, 
While the very top is more or less covered 
fith a low spreading cedar. Numerous wild 
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on all parts of the mountain, which rises about 
12,000 feet above the plain. The view from 
the top is magnificent, embracing hundreds 
of square miles of mountain scenery, beautiful 


_,pand,.wide-spreading valleys, and extensive 


plains. To the westward, point after point 
of the Wichitas extend as far as the eye can 
reach. The boulders on the sides and tops 
of these mountains, are rounded and smoothed 
as if by water, undoubtedly having lost their 
sharp corners in the immense ice-fields of the 
glacial period. No doubt but that the modest 
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sidering the amount of stolen property he 
has recovered, the number of captives he has 
redeemed, and the general quiet which now 
prevails, it cannot be denied that a marked 
degree of success has attended his administra- 
tion. 

In the simple matter of. the recovery of 
captives, easy as it may look to an observer 
at a distance, for the agent to sit quietly in 
his office and receive, at the hands of a chief, 
captives as they are brought in at his demand, 
the practical working of the concern is a very 


unassuming lichen, the rock destroyer of|different thing. From my knowledge of facts 


every age and clime, has hada hand in round- 
ing the rough and jagged corners of these 
steel defying rocks. 

4th mo. 4th.—Took my leave of agent 
Tatum and his wife, who will probably leave 
the agency for their home, before | shall come 
in again, and left for camp, where we arrived 
a little befure sundown. 

In thus parting with our much esteemed 
agent, whose term of office has so nearly ex- 
pired, and from whose hands, with those of 
his excellent wife, 1 have received so many 
favors and attentions, my mind naturally re- 
verts to the past; reviewing as it were the 
various trying scenes of his administration. 
In so doing I am persuaded that whatever 
errors there may be discovered in his manage- 
ment of the affairs of this agency, they will 
be found to be of the head and not of the 
heart. The Indians, who are now beginning 
to understand and appreciate his labors for 
their good, very much regret his leaving 
them at this time. Many of the better dis- 
posed among them often saying, that he has 
had a hard time with them for many years, 
and now when they themselves are just ready 
to leave their old ways, and start on a new 
and better road, it is 100 bad to leave them. 

Indeed, his steady, upright, straightforward 
dealing, his firmness and decision of charac- 
ter, coupled with great coolness, and kindness 
of heart, have procured for him many friends, 
not only among the Indians but also among 
the frontiersmen of Texas, many of whom 
have abundant cause to remember him with 
gratitude for the assistance he has rendered 
them in the recovery of their captured chil- 
dren and stolen stock. Even in the matter 
of the arrest of Satanta and Big Tree, I can- 
not conceive how the dignity of the govern- 
ment or even government itself can be main- 
tained, if capital criminals are permitted to 
come forward boldly to a government official 
boasting of their crimes, and he not cause 
their arrest, making use of such power as may 
be at his command to effect the same. 

I know, that in his own estimation his ad- 
ministration has not been a successful one, 
and perhaps in some respects it has not. But 
in looking at the wild, savage state of the In- 
dians of this agency at the commencement of 
his term of office—their hostility to the whites 
—their thievish, depredating propensities— 


flowers were scattered about here and there, |their ferocious, warlike disposition, then con- 


in connection with the recovery of those cap- 
tives who have been redeemed since my com- 
ing within the limits of this agency, it has 
been attended with unwearied exertion, and 
required, on the part of the agent, skilful 
management, together with an endowment of 
someting more than ordinary human wisdom 
to accomplish. Especially has this been the 
case in the recovery of the Mexican captives, 
eleven of whom have been brought-in, only 
upon condition that they should be at liberty 
to return with the Indians if they expressed 
a desire to do so. 

In some instances the lives of the captives 
have been threatened, ten or fifteen young 
warriors have accompanied them to the office, 
apparently to carry the threat into execution, 
if they expressed their desire to remain with 
the agent or to go to their relatives, instead 
of remaining with the Indians. Various 
schemes have been resorted to, to deceive the 
agent into the belief that there were no more 
captives among them, but he has been favored 
with wisdom to detect them in every instance, 
so that it is now believed that all the captives 
who have not been adopted into the tribes, 
and have families around them, have been 
given into the hands of the agent by the 
tribes of this agency. 

Perhaps I can illustrate the difficulties of 
this undertaking in no better way than by 
narrating the case of Sevando Gonzales, a 
Mexican, aged about sixteen years, which 
came particularly under my own observation. 
The Indians had, as on previous occasions, de- 
nied having any more captives, but the agent 
obtaining reliable information that there was 
at least one more, made the demand for him. 
He was brought in, in the evening, dressed as 
a young warrior, highly decorated with orna- 
ments, accompanied by one or two chiefs, and 
a party of fifteen or twenty young Comanche 
braves; the latter evidently for the purpose 
of intimidating him, and thereby securing his 
return with them,—they being the very class 
whom he would have most reason to fear. 
He was placed in the middle of the office, 
while the others were seated around, and in 
reply to the question, put to him by one of 
the chiefs, whether he would prefer to go back 
with them, or remain with the agent, an- 
swered he would return with them. Though 
the agent was sensible that the Indians would 
not dare to hurt him, yet as the boy could 
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not know this, he saw the necessity of cau- 
tious management. Accordingly he sent for 
a Mexican to interpret for him, and seeking 
for ability to treat the case with wisdom and 
discretion, instead of putting the question, 
whether he would prefer to remain with him 
or go back with the Indians, gave him a good 
meal, and opened conversation with him re- 
specting his relatives,—his father—mother— 
brothers—sisters,—what their feelings must 
have been upon his capture,—the happiness 
his return to them would oceasion, &e. Hav- 
ing thus aroused the young man’s feelings of 
attachment to his near relatives, he proposed 
the question, whether he would not prefer to 
return to his relatives to going back with the 
Comanches; telling him not to be afraid to 
tell the truth, the Indians dare not hurt bim, 
whatever they might have threatened to do, 
(not knowing that his life had been threatened 
did not he answer in accordance with their 
wishes.) Being thus assured, he answered in 
favor of going home to his relatives, was 
stripped of his ornaments and given up. From 
him the agent afterward learned that there 
were others in captivity who wished to escape, 
and were brought in at his demand, thus se- 
curing the liberation of all the captives. 

I should have mentioned under the date of 
the 28th ult., that a council was held with 
the Indians of this agency by C. Beede, who 
was duly authorized by the Department to 
promise the speedy release of Satanta, Big 
Tree and the Quahada women and children, 
if the Indians on their part would but con- 
tinue to be quiet and peaceable. They readily 
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wounded, and that too, almost insensibly, by 
its professed friends, 

While the writer does not wish to give un- 
due prominence to “the tithe of mint, anise, 


Society ,made a specious appearance in t 
world; that marks of outward wealth a 
greatness appeared on some in our meeting 
of ministers and elders; and as such thing 


and cummin,” over “the weightier matters of] became more prevalent, so the powerful ove 


the law,” he would at the same time press 
upon the remembrance of the reader, who 
has said, “ These ought ye to have done, and 
not to leave the other undone!” It is moreover 
his firm conviction, that the faithful mainten- 
ance of the testimonies which this Society 
has ever borne before the eyes of, it may be, 
a misjudging world, even to the smaller tithe 
of ‘‘plainness of speech, behavior, and ap- 
parel,” is so far from being with impunity left 
undone, inseparable from its very existence. 
So late as the year 1842, London Yearly 
Meeting issued the declaration: “ We are re- 
newedly persuaded that our testimony to plain- 
ness of speech, behavior and apparel, rests 
upon sound, unalterable grounds.” And in 
allusion to our forefathers in the Truth, they 
continued: “Our present concern is, that we 
may all be brought to follow Christin the same 
faithfulness and devotedness of heart.” 
Cumulative truly is the testimony left us to 
the utility as well as wisdom of our members 
faithfully adhering to sound doctrine and also 
consistent practice in all their dealings and in- 
tercourse with other men. One instance we 
will cite here. It is related of a young man, 
that when on his death-bed, he bitterly la- 
mented his deviations from the straight and 
narrow way of the cross. In an affectionate 
and solemn address to his youngest brother, 
he said, “I was about thy age when I went 


pledged themselves to abstain from acts of|from home, and I was not careful enough to 


hostility and to maintain friendly relations 
toward the government and the white people; 
being given to understand that the prisoners 


would be delivered to them about the 1st of|boundary, we go on by rapid strides.” 


the 6th mo. next. 
(To be continued.) 
For “The Friend.” 
Thoughts—Original and Selected, 
(Continued from page 13.) 

There never was a time perhaps more than 
the present, when it was needful to contend 
not only for.the ancient doctrines of Quaker- 
ism, but also to maintain in consistent prac- 
tice what are called the minor testimonies 
“peculiar” to Friends. Testimonies, never- 
theless, that are as binding upon us ag the 
laws and ordinances of the Most High were 
to His peculiar people, the Jews. To wit: 
“Ye shall diligently keep the commandments 
of the Lord your God, and his testimonies 
and his statutes, which he hath commanded 
thee ;” “that thou mayest prosper in all that 
thou doest,” &e. Similarly binding are those 
to His servant David; who thus alludes to 
their hold upon him: “I love thy testimonies ;” 
“Thy testimonies are my delight;” “Thy 
testimonies have I taken as a heritage for- 
ever ;” “I do not decline from thy testi- 
monies.” Moreover the strength of Israel, 
and David’s preservation and growth, as is so 
remarkably manifest, depended upon their 
fidelity and faithfulness in these requisitions. 
Just so it has been with us as a people; for 
in proportion as we have slighted or turned 
from the testimonies committed by the Head 
of the church as a sacred trust to us, so have 
weakness and degeneracy crept in and in- 
creased upon us; manifesting that by dis- 
obedience in little as in great things, the 
tender and jealous Truth may be grieved or 


attend to.the still small voice within me, in 
little things. It is by little and little that 
we go astray, and when we have passed the 
cel] 
desire very earnestly, that thou mayest be 
preserved from evil company, and do be par- 
ticular to keep to the plain language, for. there 
is nothing that keeps out of harm more than 
that does.”* 

The following selection is taken from “ Bow- 


shadowings of the Holy Ghost were less mar 
fest in the Society. That there had been 
continued increase of such ways of life, eve 
until the present time, and that the weaknes 
that hath now overspread the Society, an 
thé barrenness manifest among us, is mattd 
of much sorrow.’ The answers to the querid 
bore out the conclusions of John Smith. ‘B 
the accounts from our several Quarterly Mee 
ings,’ records Philadelphia Yearly Meetingi 
1768, ‘there are sundry sorrowful remarks ¢ 
deficiencies.’ ” 7 
“The trials and sufferings, to which Friend 
were subjected during the War of Indepenc 
ence, caused many of their nominal and supe 
ficial professors—the traditional Quakers 
through the fear of penalties, to relinquis 
their connexion with the Society; whil: 
others during that period were drawn off b 
the influence of the martial spirit. On th 
other hand, the troubles of that day unque 
tionably drove many others to a nearer ac 
quaintance with Him who is the only sur 
and unfailing refuge, and to a firmer establish 
ment in the Christian principles they had preé 
fessed. Many, during this memorable period 
were refined in the furnace of affliction, and ¢ 
the conclusion of the war, the Society was i 
a more healthy and vigorous state than it he 
been for many years previously. The nun 
bers added to the Society on the ground ¢ 
convincement, were again cheering, and i 
1788, they could announce to their brethre 
in England, ‘In most of our Monthly Mee 
ings, divers sober persons. have, on their ay 
plication, been admitted into membership.’’ 
Jonathan Hutchinson on Friends mode ¢ 
Worship.—“I feel interested that nothir 
may be attempted which shall in any wa 
affect the manner of holding or conducting o 
meetings of worship. For whatever thos 
who assemble in them may be, I believe, ¢ 


den's History of Friends:’—‘The middle of|to their constitution and establishment, the 


the last century was a very low period with 
the Christian church under various names and 
in most countries. Of the state and condition 
of the Society in Pennsylvania and the Jerseys, 
during the period, from 1750 to 1820, it may 
be more difficult to speak with precision. In 
many parts much weakness existed, particu- 
larly in the period preceding the revolutionary 
war. Prosperous in the things of time, too many 
were forgetful of those pertaining to eternity. 
John Smith, of Marlborough, in Pennsylvania, 
un aged minister, who had witnessed, as he 
believed, considerable declension among his 
brethren, expressed himself on this subject in 


are what they should be, according to th 
spirit and letter of the New Testament, an 
consequently, that we no sooner touch ther 
by any contrivances of our own, howeve 
specious in appearance, than we are in dangé 
of losing the little remaining strength we hav 
and of becoming virtually at least, what we a 
sometimes reproached with having alread 
become—another people.” 

Influence of Spirit on Spirit—I am more an 
more convinced of the silent influence ¢ 
spirits upon each other. I believe that th 
effect of this, in our meetings for worship 
very sensibly felt; and that, as we are co 


1764, in a meeting of ministers and elders to|forted in feeling the circulation of divine li 


the following purport: ‘That he had been a 
member of our Society upwards of sixty 
years, and he well remembered that in those 
early times [about 1700], Friends were a plain, 
lowly-minded people; and that there was much 
tenderness and contrition in their meetings. 
That at twenty years from that time, the So- 
ciety increasing in wealth, and in some degree 
conforming to the fashions of the world, true 
humility was less apparent, and their meet- 
ings in general were not so lively and edify- 
ing. That at the end of forty years, many of 
them were grown very rich; and many of the 


* And perhaps no less so the plain dress, , 


amongst those who are gathered to the place ¢ 
true waiting, so the spirits of those who a 
out of the divine harmony are as the Egy 
tian darkness, which could be felt.— Willia 
Allen. 

Watchfulness unto Prayer.— I am convince 
it would be better for us to live more in ¢ 
inward spirit of prayer: we should live i 
nearer union with the Father of love; receiv 
more of his heavenly embraces; the hea 
would be prepared to know more of his ho 
will, and' receive power to perform it.” 
Yeardley’s Memoirs. 

“O how I dread the state of a lukewar 
Quaker! May I ever be preserved from th 
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Rising Moon. Finally, having examined a 
formation which appeared much like a mam- 
moth petrified oyster, with a crack around its 
edge—indicating the separation of the valves 
—and beside it a similar bivalve wide open, 
we came to the spring at the end of the cave. 
The guide informed us that the distance 
travelled over, from the entrance, was a mile 
and a quarter. We retraced our steps the 
way we came, and as we ascended into the 
outer air, the increased temperature (that of 
the cave being but 543°) was for awhile quite 
oppressive. J. Wil. 


——— 


elieve it is often the means of bringing a damp}of course, elegant stalactites on the ceiling, 
and an occasional creamy-white cornice flow- 
ing down like adrapery. The adjoining Drum 
Room receives its name from the reverber- 
ating sounds which may be produced by strik- 
ing a series of large folds which reach from 
floor to ceiling. In the Ball-Room, which 
came next, a similar booming sound is emitted 
when certain portions are struck ; and in fact 
has been made use of as a drum-accompani- 
ment to a brass band, upon the occasion of 
festivities being held in the cave. There isa 
small chamber on one side of the ball-room, 
with a narrow and low entrance, which is 
called the Ladies Dressing-room. A stalag- 
mite called the Candlestick, about four feet 
high, had a slight depression in the top, and 
thereon we left a taper to dimly indicate the 
scene of enchantment. 

A long flight of stone steps, called Jacob’s 
Ladder, brought us to Jacob’s Well, and then 
having encountered the stooping and twisting 
experiences of Fat Man’s Misery, and with no 
very keen appetite passed the Tea Table, we 
entered the Senate Chamber, with its gallery, 
whereon was a stalagmite with a head-like 
top to it, who figured as the speaker. Wash- 
ington hall, which succeeded, is the largest 
one in the cave, being 250 feet long, and a 
portion of it 60 feet high ; the width was per- 
haps about 25 feet. A number of stalagmites 
ranged along one side, made me think of a 
line of statuary, and a similar single one, 
about six feet high, standing in the centre of 
the floor, rather broad, as though enveloped 
in a cloak, is known as the statue of Washing- 
ton. The natural drapery in this fine room, 
is quite elegant, while some of the wall adorn- 
ments easily recalled shields and trophy ban- 
ners. One of these is called the Mirror, being 
of an irregular circular shape, at the correct 
height for inspecting one’s visage, though 
lacking the requisite surface-brilliancy of the 
real article. 

Near by is a formation which might be 
likened to a tree, with a rock at its base, and 
on the latter an animal-like figure which is 
called the Possum. Of course the tree is 
styled a gum tree. Upon aledge out of reach, 
were very good representations of demijohns, 
and close at hand was the Leaning Tower, a 
in a tin reflector like a sugar-scoop: he hold- stalagmite about 15 feet high, and inclined 
ing a similar larger one with several lights. three feet from the perpendicular. Next we 
‘The guide was clad in an appropriate clay-|came to the Post-office, an aperture in the 
colored suit. wall of the wide passage, having a drop-letter 
The Statuary Chamber was the first which | suggestiveness. While we were each in turn 
we entered, after descending a few yards. peeping into this, I noticed the guide leave us 
“Then the Shell Room, in which the stalactites suddenly, and, springing upon a shelving mass 

were probably the finest—reminding me of of rocks, scrambled to its upper end, and sur- 
the representations of the chapel of Henry prised us with the musical notes of the organ, 
‘VIL, in Westminster Abbey. Much more|being an agreeable variety of sounds, which 
light than we had would have been very de-| were produced by striking upon a series of 
. sirable; and it was only twice, when our guide attenuated cylindrical bars—the natural reeds 
‘lighted magnesium wire, that fall justice was|or pipes of the instrument. 
“done to the beauties of the place. Most of In the Bridal Chamber, which we next en- 
the crystallization was of a brownish hue, al-|tered, was an abundance of the semblances of 
though clear white adornments were not un-|tapestry and canopies. The Winter Scene, 
frequent. In the shell room were the Water-|illuminated by the magnesium light, made us 
fall, Solomon’s Temple and the Elephant’s| think of frost, and of spray congealed, all 
head. Then came the Bake-oven, a large,|under the full moonlight. Then we came to 
hollow convexity upon the floor of the cave,|a quite regular, dark brown mass, 60 feet in 
in which was an aperture where a candle|circumference and 30 feet high, with finely 
might be inserted, and cause the appearance corrugated sides, called the Tower of Babel, 
of a glowing fire within. Next was an arch entitled the Natural Bridge, 
_ The Tapestry Chamber, which succeeded, |and beyond it in a deep recess, was a crescent 
was adorned with many rich hangings, the| of the white gypsum, in relief upon a dark 
folds of which were very suggestive of heavy background, which went by the name of the 


Se state of a lukewarm Quaker! I|brown serge or tapestry. There were also, 


ver our solemn assemblies.”—Lbid. 


For “The Friend.” 
Weyer’s Cave. 

i Augusta county, Va., 8th mo. 6th, 1875. 
"Yesterday we made the trip to Weyer’s 
Jave. Starting in the early morning, while 
he fog still hung upon the mountains, we 
lrove eastward, fording the Middle river, an 
iffluent of the south branch of the Shenan- 
loah, passing the battle-ground of Piedmont, 
yhere, in the summer of 1864, a small army 
xf the confederates surrendered to General 
unter. As we turned northward, the Blue 
Ridge was upon our near right; far to the 
eft was the great Shenandoah range, bound- 
ing the wide valley on the west. While in 
the middle background, twenty miles away, 
was a wedge-like mountain mass, the abrupt 
sermination of the Massanutten range. It 
was a surprise to find the land of this section, 
so near the Blue Ridge, nearly entirely under 
sultivation. A comparatively large per cent- 
age of the farmers of the valley are Tunkers 
and United Brethren. 

Soon after passing Mt. Meridian, a village 
on the Middle river, we turned eastward 

irectly towards the mountains. Visitors to 
the cave now generally come by this road 
from Weyer’s Cave Station, five miles distant 
‘on the Valley Railroad. Upon arriving at the 
house of the proprietor of the cave, finding 
that we would have to wait nearly two hours 
‘before we could be admitted, we proceeded 
slowly towards the entrance of the cave, half 
‘a mile distant—the south branch of the Shen- 
‘andoah being on our left, and the hill of the 
leaves on the right. We first came to the foot 
‘of the path which leads up to the entrance to 
\Madison’s cave. This cavity, which is 200 


‘yards in length, has a little lake as its farther 
lextremity. Farther on, also on the hill-side, 
are the entrances to Weyer’s Cave and the 
iCave of the Fountains. The sides of this 
‘eavernous hill are mostly covered with wood- 
land, but on the top we noticed pasture land, 
corn fields, orchards and a grapery. 
| The hourof eleven having arrived, the guide 
‘admitted us to the small framed entrance- 


‘structure, and handed to each a candle, placed 


For “The Friend.” 
Matthew iv. I8S—22. 


“ And Jesus walking by the sea of Galilee, saw two 
brethren, Simon called Peter, and Andrew his brother, 
casting a net into the sea, for they were fishers. 

‘And he saith unto them, Follow me, and I will make 
you fishers of men. 
ae they straightway left their nets, and followed 
nim. 

And going on from thence he saw other two brethren, 
James the son of Zebedee, and John his brother, in a 
ship with Zebedee their father, mending their nets : and 
he called them. 

And they immediately left the ship and their father, 
and followed him.” 

How interesting and full of meaning are 
these verses, recorded in the Scriptures of 
Truth for our instruction. These fishermen 
were toiling in their ships, some “ casting 
their nets into the sea,” and others “ mending 
their nets;” all intently bent upon the one 
thing which was to procure for thema liveli- 
hood. Our dear Redeemer walking by, seeth 
them. “And he saith unto them follow me, 
and I will make you fishers of men.” 

Is not one lesson intended to be conveyed 
to some of us, that of obedience. We see how 
these poor fishermen, although knowing this 
to be their lawful means of support, tmme- 
diately responded to the call of the Saviour of 
men, delaying not to reason one with another, 
or even to question why they should give up 
their nets, even leaving their father in the 
ship, to follow Him. 

Although this event took place more than 
eighteen hundred years ago, when the dear 
Saviour walked among men, and His voice 
was heard with the outward ear, and His 
form seen by the outward eye, are there not 
times even now when He as distinctly utters 
—spiritually—to each one of us, “follow me?” 
It is a “still small voice” that thus whispers 
in the secret of the heart. Oh! then why is 
it we are not more obedient, more faithful ? 
why cannot we leave all and follow when He 
calis? He seeks to redeem us from all the 
vanities and sinfulness of this world, and to 
draw us unto himself, and into the “strait 
and narrow way which leadeth unto life.” 
Do not let us reject or turn a deaf ear to this 
eall, for we know not that it will ever be 
heard again. 

Is it because we fear to take the first step, 
knowing our great weakness and feeling our 
inability to follow such a straight course as 
is marked out for the true disciple of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, to walk in? 
be assured by the many testimonies handed 
down to us by those who have likewise been 
called, and who have faithfully followed in 
this “strait way,” that as it is He ‘alone who, 
by the powerful operation of his Holy Spirit 
upon the heart, brings us into a state of wil- 
lingness to obey, and creates in us a sincere 
desire to serve Him, so by the same Power 
will the needed strength be given to enter by 
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the ‘‘Door” into the sheep fold; then as we 
are enabled to yield true passive obedience, 
we shall be led and guided through and over 
all that may seem to hinder our heavenward 
journey. 

Trials may abound, and conflicts press 
upon us, but as the heart is directed in living 
faith unto Him for help, the outstretched Arm 
will be extended, and we shall feel ourselves 
lifted above the tossing billows of time, as 
well as carried safely through the deep waters 
of affliction. 

Our Father in Heaven is ever mindful of 
His faithful followers, and although at times 
it may seem as though mountains arose up 
before us, and high walls to intercept our 
course, yet let us not be dismayed, for “The 
mountains shall depart, and the hills be re- 
moved ;” and we shall be enabled to say with 
the Psalmist of old, “By thee have I run 
through a troop; and by my God have I 
leaped over a wall.” The exclamation also 
will arise, “Great and marvellous are thy 
works, Lord God Almighty, just and true are 
thy ways thou King of saints.” 


How Kid Gloves are Made.—In certain parts 
of Europe the rearing of kids for the sale of 
their skins is an important business, those 
which command the highest prices, and are 
regarded as superior to all others, being the 
French, called in the market peaua nationales. 
By some the fine quality of those skins is at- 
tributed to peculiar virtue in the wild vines 
upon which the young ones feed in the pas- 
turage which they frequent; this, however, 
isa popular error, as their value is simply 
the result of the care with which the little 
animals are reared during their life of four or 
five wecks. They are not allowed to roam at 
large, as such a license would imperil the 
evenness of their skins, which would become 
scratched by rubbing against stones, or pass- 
ing through hedges. They are, besides, de- 
prived of all food except milk, as eating grass 
would tend to make their skins coarse. Con- 
sequently they are kept under a wicker coop 
from which, at regular hours they are led to 
suckle the mother, and this continues until 
they are killed, at the end of four or five 
weeks. The younger they are killed the 
thinner the skin, but, of course, the smaller 
they are the less valuable, too, especially when 
they are only large enough to allow of single 
buttoned gloves, while the demand is all for 
two, three and four-buttoned gloves. By rear- 
ing the kids in the manner just described, 
larger skins are obtained, which are as fine 
and delicate as those of younger ones of other 
countries where they roam at liberty. As 
France produces the best skins, so Paris, ex- 
cels all places in France where gloves are 
manufactured, and an adept in the trade can 
select a Paris-made glove from among hun- 
dreds made elsewhere, 

He was favoured in his young years, with 
a tender visitation of the love of God; so 
great became his concern to attend week-day 
meetings, that we find among his papers, one 
which was written by him, in the time of his 
apprenticeship, to his master, earnestly re- 
questing, “ Hither to know his work, that he 
might make preparation against the meeting 
time, or be allowed to pay for the time after 
his apprenticeship expired.”—From a Testi- 
mony concerning Mungo Bewley. 
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“T love 
To think, as King of kings, upon the Throne 
Of Universal Empire seated is 
The God-man Mediator! With the Roll 
Of Mystic Providence committed safe 
Into His hands! In all His vast domain 
Nothing too great to be beyond His sway, 
Nothing too mean to be beneath His care ! 
While it is He who wheels in realms of ether 
Worlds upon worlds; gives to the wand’ring comet 
Its tortuous course, tracking immensity, 
In cycles measuring a thousand years ; 
Tis He who ‘feeds the ravens when they cry,’ 
Pencils the hue of ev’ry desert flower ; 
Its summer verdure upon every blade 
Of grass bestows ; of ev’ry forest leaf 
The fall He watches; and of every pulse 
He marks the beat! The swarming myriads 
In boundless space each movement owe to Him 
From the small insect fluttering in the breeze, 
Up to the waving of the angels’ wings 
Before the Throne! Away ! ye votaries 
That raise your altar to an ‘ unknown God!’ 
Ye deify as Chance and Accident, 
And call His will ‘inexorable fate !’ 
There is no chance-work in the oracle 
Of righteous Heaven! Each high behest comes forth 
The Ordination and Supreme decree 
Of Wisdom, Love and Mercy infinite ! 
The parent mourns his child’s untimely end 
With aching heart ;—the idol of his bosom 
Snatch’d from him in the twinkling of an eye! 
Was it the lightning-flash that struck him down? 
Traced was the lightning’s wingéd path by God! 
Was it the wave engulph’d him? Every billow 
Roll’d at the bidding of Omnipotence! 
Was it disease that hurried him away ? 
The worm unseen which sapp’d the treasur’d gourd, 
Was sent by Him! This is the history 
Of every death: ‘ The suffering God ordain’d— 
Prepared the sable shroud, and dug the grave!’ 
Our times are in His hands, and at the hour 
He thinks befitting, but no sooner, He 
Our breath recalls, ’Tis His prerogative 
To do with us and ours as pleaseth Him ; 
We could not be in safer custody. 
Jesus our Shepherd ! choosing us our pasture, 
Selecting with unerring faithfulness 
And tender love, for each their earthly lot. 
Left to ourselves, how oft might we incline 
To choose the evil and refuse the good ! 
Christian ! rejoice that though His way may seem 
Often mysterious, as He led his saints 
Of old, He leads thee still, in faithfulness. 
Trust Him in darkness ! He will vindicate 
All his procedure, and receive at last 
The homage from ten thousand tongues, 
‘ Righteous art Thou! O Lord!” 


———+s—___ 


John Griffith, 
(Continued from page 18.) 

“Where men have suffered themselves to 
be swayed by interest to embrace a profitable 
craft whereby they get wealth, they have 
frequently been found very hot and fierce in 
supporting the same, endeavoring to suppress 
whatever hath risen up against it. Hence 
the experience of many generations can tes- 
tify, that after preaching became a gainful 
trade to get money and worldly honor by, the 
clergy (so called) have been always the great- 
est stirrers up of force upon conscience, and 
persecution, for differing from them in relig- 
ion ; for which they have not the least shadow 
of example or precept, either from Christ or 
his apostles. But all that his ministers were 
allowed to do, with respect to such as would 
not receive them and their doctrine, was to 
shake off the dust from their feet, as a testi- 
mony against them. These had received the 
gift of the ministry from Christ; they had it 
without money and without price, ‘ Freely ye 
have received, freely give.’ But mercenary 
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preachers do not receive their ministry freely ; 
for they allege, it is attended with great 
charge to be properly qualified for it; and 


| 
} 


therefore they must make an interest of i 
again, or, they should be great losers. Th 
plain truth is, they do not receive their mi 
istry from Jesus Christ; neither can the 
produce any evidence to prove that they hay 
received a commission from him for what the 
take upon them. Their using the words 6 
Christ and his apostles affords them no author 
ity from him, for the very worst of men, ye 
the devils themselves, may do the same. Oh 
what pity it is they should pretend to bj 
sent of God, ambassadors of Christ, and th 
apostles’ successors! when they really are s¢ 
manifestly unlike him and them; and hays 
evidently the marks of the false prophets an¢ 
hirelings we read of in the holy scriptures, a 
hath been fully proved against them by 
authors of good account. i 
Now let us take notice what Paul t 
great apostle of the Gentiles saith upon thi 
subject, ‘Not that we are sufficient of ou 
selves to think any thing as of ourselves; but 
our sufficiency is of God: who also hath madé 
us able ministers of the New Testament, no 
of the letter, but of the spirit: for the lette 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life.’ This plain- 
ly showeth, that ministers in the gospel-times 
were to convey the quickening spirit of living 
and heavenly virtue to mankind; agreeable 
to Matth. xxviii. 19: ‘Go ye therefore ané 
teach all nations, baptizing them in (or into 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost’; v. 20: ‘Lo,lam with you 
alway even unto the end of the world” That 
this baptizing-teaching with the Holy Ghost 
was that practised in fhe primitive church, 
appears by many passages in holy writ ; par- 
ticularly Acts x.44. ‘While Peter yet spake 
these words, the Holy Ghost fell on all them 
which heard the word.’ Chap. xi. ver. 15, 16: 
And (said Peter) as I began to speak, the 
Holy Ghost fell on them, as on us at the be- 
ginning. Then remembered I the word of 
the Lord, how that he said, John indeed bap- 
tized with water; but ye shall be baptized 
with the Holy Ghost.’ And seeing the dis- 
pensation of God to man is the very same now 
as it was then, mankind as much involved in 
sin, and estranged from God as they were 
then, and the Lord hath graciously promised 
to be with his ministers always to the end of 
the world, no good reasons can possibly be 
given, why the same powerful efficacious 
means are not now as essentially necessary 
for man’s recovery, as at that time. There 
can be no ground for a denial of this truth, 
unless a consciousness in some that they have 
not the assistance of the spirit in their minis- 
try ; therefore it seems for their interest, and 
for the maintaining of their credit, to persuade 
mankind there isno such thing to be attained 
now. This, with many other instances which 
might be produced, plainly shows them to be 
no other than ministers of the letter; and 
that, we read, only kills, when the quickening 
spirit doth not accompany the preaching of: 
it. “f 
Very judicious are the distinctions made 
by William Dell (in his Trial of Spirits both in. 
teachers and hearers) between ministers of 
the letter, and ministers of the spirit; he 
being himself a man of literature, and well) 
acquainted with the nature of university edu- 
cation, as he was master of Gonville and Caius" 
college in Cambridge. I shall just make a 
few quotations from him, and recommend that 
tract, and his excellent treatise on baptism, 
&c., to the reader’s serious perusal. : 


o 
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(And first, let me note an objection, viz., good-will to mankind, flowing from the love For “The Friend.” 


some will object here, If a man preach |jof God shed abroad in the heart, in which 
‘word in the letter, even good, sound, and|strong desires may arise to do good, free from 
,odox doctrine, no doubt but such a man/lucrative views of all kinds, and much beauti- 
o be heard, and he may do much good |fal gospel-doctrine also may open very suita- 
he church, though he want Christ’s spirit. |ble, as the party may think, for the help and 
s (saith he) I have heard from very many |edification of his or her fellow-mortals, yet all 
> have thought they had said something. |this is not sufficient to proceed upon, without 
to this I answer, That they who want|the call and real gift in this so awful an under- 
ist’s spirit, which is the spirit of prophecy, |taking; it being no more at the best than the 
ugh they preach the exact letter of the|natural consequence of the operation of that 
-d, yet are false prophets, and not to be|pure love in the saints’ minds, even in such as 
xd by the sheep.” Again, ‘They that|never hada call to the ministry: yet to some 
ach only the outward letter of the word |these blessed operations, influences, and open- 
hhout the spirit, make all things outward |ings, may be given, in order to prepare them 
he Church; whereas in the true kingdom |for that work which they should wait patient- 
Christ all things areinward and spiritual, |ly under, until the full time comes: this will 
| all the true religion of Christ is written|be clearly seen, as the eye is single. But 
she soul and spirit of man by the spirit of|there is great cause to believe some have 
4, and the believer is the only book in|launched ‘out upon this foundation only, in 
ich God himself writes his New Testa-|the beginning of their public appearances, 
nt.’ He further sayeth, ‘They that preach |whereby they have in a sorrowful manner 
‘outward letter without the spirit, can,|brought darkness upon themselves, and some- 
withstanding that, both live themselves in | times on others ; having proved only ministers 
the inward evils of corrupted nature, and|of the letter, though perhaps pretending much 
sw others to do so too. Wherefore, to|to have the impulses of the spirit. These 
iclude (saith he) let us know that that|have been instruments of much anxiety and 
arch that hath the word, if it wants the |distress to the true church, who can savor 
rit, is antichrist’s church ; and that minis-|nothing with delight, but that which comes 
-that useth the word, and wants the spirit.|from the power of the word of life. 
antichrist’s ministry ; and that all works,} It may be difficult to bring true judgment 
ties, prayings, preachings, fastings, thanks- over such, in the present low state of things ; 
rings, &c., without Christ’s spirit, are noth-|especially when there has been a fair outside, 
* but the very kingdom of antichrist, andjand nothing to blame in their morals. But 
3 abomination of desolation.” Thus far Dell.|it sometimes hath fallen out, that there has 
Oh! of what importance it is for man-|been something permitted to manifest the un- 
ad, of every denomination as. to religion |soundness of such, and thereby to relieve the 
ars as well as others) deeply to ponder|painful sufferers under the blasting wind of 
ase weighty observations in their hearts, jsuch ministry. 
vecially the last. Upon that of Paul, Rom.| Inconsiderate weak persons have intruded 
15: How shall they preach, except they be|\themselves into this great work; who not 
a? Dell farther observes thus, viz. ‘So|duly waiting for judgment to try the spirits, 
at true preaching, comes from true sending,}and what presents to their minds, have been 
id this comes from the grace of God.’ Not,|beguiled by transformations to go out in-a 
y I, from the sending of universities, bishops, | false heat ; and for want of the holy dread 
esbyters, or any other man or set of men|and fear upon their hearts, they have catched 
aatever, or from man’s intruding himself|hold of the gospel liberty again restored, 
lereinto in his own will without a proper|(which must be preserved open, lest the Holy 
ill; but from the constraining power of the|Spirit be quenched) viz. that all who are 
jerlasting word of God laying a necessity, |called to the work of the ministry, whether 
| expressed by Paul, 1 Cor. ix. 16: ‘For|male or female, may prophesy or preach one 
lough I preach the gospel, I have nothing |by one, that all may be edified.” 
| glory of: for necessity is laid upon me; (To be continued.) 
i woe is unto me if I preach not the gos- is. eens 
‘wee? 
It is of the utmost consequence, towards | 
-omoting truth and righteousness upon the 
wth, that the ministry be preserved accord- 
1g to its original institution, viz., under the 
mediate direction of the eternal word of 
‘od, speaking as the oracles of God. It is 
toperly God’s speaking by his instruments 
» the children of men, such things as He the 
archer of hearts knows they stand in need 
>. at the same time opening the hearts of 
em to whom it belongs to receive the doc- 
‘ine. Nothing but the unparallelld love and 
ower of Christ can bring forth and support 
ha ministry. Itisin the nature of things 
npossible that those, so exercised therein, 
n have sinister views of making temporal 
yantage to themselves thereby. Wherever 
at appears, we may be assured the Lord hath 


William Penn. 
(Continued from page 22.) 

“ William found the viceregal Court com- 
paratively free from the dissipation and loose 
morals of that which surrounded Charles LL., 
and he soon seemed to enter heartily into the 
enjoyment it afforded. - He joined an expedi- 
tion, sent under the command of Lord Arran, 
to quell an insurrection that broke out among 
the garrison at Carrickfergus, and for a while 
was so excited by the spirit and enterprise 
attending active military life, that he became 
anxious to adopt it as a profession. But his 
father, when consulted on the subject, de- 
cidedly objected, and it was given up. 

« But He who watches over the workman- 
ship of his hand, and secks to save that which 
is lost, was not leaving William Penn to 
wander in the paths of folly, without the re- 
proofs of instruction, and in mercy, by his 
witness in the heart, inclining him to accept 
those reproofs as the way to life; and it was 
not long before he was brought to a stand, 
and made to feel that he must then make his 
election between the life of a votary of this 
world, and that of a self-denying disciple of a 
crucified Saviour. 

“Shangarry Castle, the newly acquired es- 
tate of the Admiral, was near to Cork, and 
when not employed in bringing the place and 
the affairs connected with it into order, Wil- 
liam was often in the town, where he had been 
well acquainted when a boy. Having one 
day, while there, gone into the shop of a 
woman Friend whom he had formerly known, 
to make a purchase, and finding she did not 
recognize him, he introduced himself, and en- 
tered into conversation with her; recalling to 
her recollection the meeting held by Thomas 
Loe at his father’s house. Upon her expres- 
sing surprise at his memory of the events, he 
replied, he thought he would never forget 
them, and that if he knew where that Friend 
was, he would go to hear him again, though 
it wasan hundred miles off. She told him he 
need not go so far, for that Friend was now 
in Cork, and was to have a meeting the next 
day. Curious again to hear one who had ar- 
rested his attention when a boy, and serious- 
ly impressed him by his ministry, when at 
Oxford, he went to the meeting; and after a 
time Thomas Loe stood up with the expres- 
sion, ‘There is a faith that overcomes the 
world, and there is a faith that is overcome 
by the world.’ It struck deep into the heart 
of William Penn, who was then made to feel 
keenly that he had been long striving against 
or slighting his known duty to his Maker, 
and allowing the world to overcome the draw- 
ing of his heavenly Father’s love, to bring 
him out from the thraldom of sin ; and as the 
preacher, with fervid eloquence, dwelt on the 
fruits of such faith, he was thoroughly broken 
down, and wept much. After the meeting he 
went with T. Loe to a Friend’s house, where 
they had a free conversation, and from that 
time he became a regular attender of the meet- 
ings of Friends. As the Light of Christ shone 
with more and more clearness upon his soul, 
he saw how grievously he had departed from 
the right way of the Lord, and was brought 
under deep repentance therefor. Convinced 
ot sent them; and therefore they cannot| The love of dissipation is, I believe, allowed | of the truth of the doctrines held by Friends, 
ofit the people at all. to be the reigning evil of the present day.|he heartily embraced them, and firmly resolv- 

Man should be so far from proceeding upon |Too many are trying to lighten the intoler-|ed to live and die by them, whatever sacri- 
orrupt motives, for outward gain or advan- able burden of time, by the most frivolous and | fices it might cost him. 
ge, in thisimportant work, that even though! vain amusements.—H. More. «“ Being at a meeting in Cork in 1667, he, 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
Eternal Happiness not-a Cheap Thing. 

“Surely eternal happinessis not so cheap a 
thing as that any should plead their claim to 
it on slight grounds. Some who talk confi- 
dently of this certainty, do not give strong 
indications intheir life, of their having entered 
in ‘at the strait gate’ which leads to it. If 
it cost as few sacrifices, and required as little 
diligence, as some exhibit, there would not be 
so many who need to doubt of their admission. 
Seek, strive, run, fight, labor, know thyself, 
humble thyself,—are imperatives not quite so 
easily or so generally obeyed, as to render 
‘the narrow way’ a very crowded avenue. 
Self knowledge, self-denial, self-abasement, 
are safer symptoms than undoubting confi- 
dence and exulting security.” 
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with others, was arrested by officers who 
came to break the meeting up, and was sent 
to prison; though the Magistr ate, who recog- 
nized him as’ the son of the lord of Shangarry 
Castle, offered to set him at liberty if he would 
give his word ‘to keep the peace,’ which he 
refused. From the prison he addressed a let- 
ter to the Earl of Ossory, giving an account 
of the arrest and imprisonment of himself and 
friends, showing their innocence, and pleading 
the liberty of conscience demanded by the 
precepts of the gospel. An order was imme- 
diately dispatched by the Earl for his release ; 
and as it was soon noised abroad that Admi- 

ral Penn’s son had turned Quaker, the Karl 
wrote to his father, communicating the infor- 
mation. Startled and annoyed by the intel 
ligence, the Admiral ordered William to come 
home immediately, which he did. Josiah 
Cole, of whom mention has been made before, 
met him at Bristol, accompanied him to Lon. 
don, and being deeply interested for his sta- 
bility and preservation, went with him to his 
father’s house. Fully as William had adopted 
the principles of Friends, and many as were 
‘the baptisms he had already passed through, 
he had not yet adopted the plain dress that 
distinguished them from others; and his father 
observing this, and that his rapier still hung 
by his side, hoped that his friend the Barl had 
been wrongly informed; and he treated him 
and his friend during the evening with ordi- 
nary courtesy, without alluding to the report 
that had reached him, 

“Observing, on the next day, that William 
did not uncover his head when he came into 
his presence—in those days men generally 
wore their hats in the house—and that he 
used thee and thou when addressing him, he 
demanded an explanation. William frankly 
told him, that having been convinced of the 
truth of the religion of the Quakers, he was 
conscientiously scrupulous against taking off 
his hat as a token of respect, using the plural 
language, or compliments. An angry alter- 
cation on the part of the father, and deeply 
distressing on the part of the son succeeded, 
and was more than once repeated. Finally, 
the former, finding that neither argument nor 
threats could shake the latter’s firm conviction 
that to comply with his father’s wishes, would 
be to violate his duty to his Lord and Master, 
told him he might thee and thou whom he 
pleased, and keep on his hat, except in the 
presence of the King, the Duke of York, and 
himself; but to or before these he should not 
thee or thou, or stand covered; and the son, 
moved by his father’s distress and his own 
filial affection, asked time for consideration 
before giving a decisive reply. This was re- 
luctantly granted, though he was forbidden 
to see any Friend, and William retired, to 
pour out his soulin prayer for right direction 
and strength to follow it. At their next in- 
terview William told his father that he could 
not comply with his wishes without violating 
his duty to his God, and must therefore de- 
cline. Irritated at what he considered hisson’s 
obstinacy, and foolish determination to sacri- 
fice the worldly honors soliciting his accept- 
ance, for a mere whim, the Admiral upbraid- 
ed him in no measured terms, and when con- 
vinced that he would not be changed, turned 
him out of doors, with the threat that he 
would disinherit him. Before leaving his 
home and family, William assured his father 
how deeply he was grieved ; not so much be- 
cause of his being driven from his paternal 
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roof and brought to poverty, as because he 
incurred his displeasure, and was thought by 
him to be an undutiful child: he then left the 
house, resigned to make the sacrifice required, 
and ‘ Choosing rather to suffer affliction with 
the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures 


Christ greater riches than the treasures of|ten prove a positive injury to those with w he 


Egypt; for he had respect unto the recom- 
pense of reward.’ Friends who knew the 
circumstances under which Wm. Penn was 
placed, received him gladly ; and his mother, 
who yearned over the son of her love, and 
greatly mourned the course pursued towards 
him, took means to have him supplied with 
money sufficient to obtain food and raiment, 
and so managed as to have an occasional in- 
terview with him. It was not long after, that 
laying aside his rapier and all ornamentation 
of dress, he appeared in the plain garb of a 
Quaker. 

‘‘Some years after, when writing respect- 
ing the trials that befell him about this time, 
he speaks of ‘ The bitter mockings and scorn- 
ings that fell upon me, the displeasure of my 
parents, the cruelty and invective of the 
priests, the strangeness of all my companions, 
and what a sign and wonder they made of 
me; but above all, that great cross of resist- 
ing and watching against my own vain affec- 
tions and thoughts.’ 

“ As he was given up to endure the bap- 
tisms necessary for his purification and refine- 
ment, his Divine Master brought him up out 
of the horrible pit, set his feet upon Himself, 
the Rock of ages, and made him a partaker of 
the powers of the world to come ; and having 
thus prepared him for the work, bestowed on 
him a gift in the ministry of the gospel of life 
and salvation. He first came forth in this 
service in 1668, about two years after his con- 
vincement under the ministry of T. Loe, and 
inthe twenty-fourth year of hisage. Hisuni- 
formly consistent conduct, and careful mainte- 
nance of affectionate filial respect toward his 
exasperated parent, finally won upon him so 
far that he permitted him to take up his abode 
in his house; though it was long after he had 
been so living, before he would have much 
intercourse with him. But when, sharing in 
the persecution which Friends were then suf- 
fering, his son. was cast into prison, it was 

said he secr etly used his influence to obtain his 
liberty.” 


(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend” 
Reflections, 

The last number of volume 48 of “The 
Friend,’ not coming to hand at the usual 
time, we were somewhat instructed in the 
perusal of the Jndex to the same, which did 
not fail to make its appearance. Tn looking 
over its contents, we were struck with the 
unusual length of the death-roll, more than 
one hundred names, most of them members 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting—with a few 
of whom we had slight acquaintance—and 
judging of those we did not know, by those 
we did, we think that our Society, in their 
removal, has sustained a very serious loss: 
all gone to that bourne from whence no travel- 
ler returns. 

Turning from this lesson, for death is a 
great teacher, we were surprised to find so 
limited a number of marriages noted, only 
nine, and not all of them, we believe, mem- 
bers of our Yearly Meeting. 


of sin for a season ; esteeming the reproach of}|commonwealth of Israel, and as such, very 


T 
ous ? and the supposition is that many ma 
contrary to our rules, and are therefore} | 
recorded. We think it a mistake, this bei 
unequally yoked with unbelievers ; for, | 
though such may profess Christianity, tht 
are nevertheless strangers and aliens to t 


they are brought in connexion. The Iq 
guage of tho Scriptures respecting a peoy 
formerly, ‘‘ Ye shall not give your daughts 
unto their sons, nor take their daughters ag 
your sons, or for yourselves,” by many see 

to be wholly ignored. Going out in marri 
appears to be very much the order of the de 
leading to an assimilation with the custo 
and maxims of the world; children speak : 
half in the Jews’ language and half in 

language of Ashdod ; and our poor Socie 
rent by foes from within, and opposed — 
enemies from without, seems to our limit 
vision destined to’ become destroyed by su 
sessions: forces. 

“The hunters have struck her, and bleeding alone, 

Like a pard in the desert she maketh her moan. 

What must ultimately be the result of suc 
a departure from wholesome order and d 
cipline may not be for us to divine; but 
language of the Almighty, speaking throug 
a servant, respecting a people of former tim 
has been brought to my recollection: ‘ Ye 
only have I known of all the families of f] 
earth ; therefore I will punish you for all yo 
iniquities.” 

In one branch of the literary aac 
there appears to have been a meagre supp 
of material: I noticed there were but fi 
poetic articles marked ‘‘ Original,” some eight 
or more “Selected.” We may not be a poet 
people, nor is it necessary we should be? 
order to further the principles of Christi 
doctrine ; but I sincerely hope we shall iol 
cease to cultivate all that is pure and enn) 
bling in thought; that which tends most 
lift us above the atmosphere of this lows 
world, defiled as it is by sin; for we are a 
sured that the more we acquaint oursel v¢ 
with the wondrous works of Him who is pe 
fect in knowledge, the more beauty we sha 
see in them, and the more we shall admir 
the versatile power and beneficence of Hit 
who has created all things. 
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The attention of the thoughtful part of tk 
community has been painfully awakened | 
late years to the corruption and malfeasanc 
of office-holders and those occupying positior 
of trust in this country, where funds belon; 
ing to others pass through their hands, ¢ 
political power gives them the control « 
public contracts through which extraordinar 
profits may be made by chicanery and frau 
The daily ae seldom fails to publish on 
or more of such defaleations, affecting the i 
tegrity of public officials of all grades, from 
cabinet officer to a county treasurer, and fro. 
a bank president to the cashier of a buildir 
association. It is but a few years since a Con 
mittee of Congress, by their investigation « 
the facts attending the construction of th 
longest railway in the world, were obliged t 


The question censure some of their fellow members for ri 


arises, how is this among a people so numer- ceiving a handsome share in its profits witl 
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ever having invested any capital in its 
k, other than their votes to aid the com- 
in obtaining valuable pecuniary privi- 
from the government at the expense of 
nation. Now we find serious charges 
ted through the land, affecting the ad- 
‘istration of one of the Departments of the 
ited States Government, and ramifying in 
corrupting influences through the whole 
fem of its management. We are told that 
sractors who are the lowest bidders for 
lying annuity goods to the Indian tribes, 
to whom by law the contract must be 
rded, after producing goods of the grade 
scribed, and having them duly inspected 
he eastern cities, actually substitute in- 
or articles for those inspected while en 
e for their destination in the West. 
‘he.famous Tammany ring of New York 
are estimated to have filched $20,000,- 
at least, from the tax payers of that city 
re justice overtook them, and the people 
ve them from power. A few days since a 
‘k on the Pacific coast, with a capital of 
100,000, suspended payment with liabilities 
yunting to $15,000,000, and assets esti- 
ied at only half that sum. Its President, 
-a few days before, reputed worth $20,- 
,000, and living in princely magnificence, 
aencing the City and State governments 
he pecuniary favors of his bank, dealt out 
those in power, it is reported has suddenly 
minated his mortal existence. 
“here is hardly an officer holding place in 
ay of our cities, or a councilman acting as 
legislator, but who is made liable to the 
picion of receiving emoluments from his 
ce which do not legitimately belong to it. 
do not assert that all are so corrupt, but 
t the prevalence of such practices is so 
fat_as to taint the very atmosphere of office, 
1 deter many just men from entering its 
luted precincts: We believe that it is 
ly essential to the perpetuity of our 
itical institutions that this cancerous dis- 
le should be fully appreciated by the God- 
ving portion of the community, and serious 
rts made for its elimination. 
‘udging by the reports of well-informed 
wellers in Great Britain, it would seem 
it political corruption is incomparably more 
‘valent in the United States than in that 
intry. A late mayor of Birmingham, Eng- 
id, informed a resident of Philadelphia, in 
course of some correspondence with him, 
malfeasance in office was almost un- 
wn in that city, and that the rate of taxa- 
a was greatly less than in Philadelphia, 
ilst the municipal improvements were equal 
1 the work executed in a substantial man- 
» J. W. Forney, the Editor of the Phila; 
phia Press, in late letters from England, 
oborates these views, and states that such 
rcumstance as a defaulting public officer 
‘ery rare there. They hold their positions 
en for a lifetime, and generally seem to 
eno thought of stooping to peculation. 
at foundation have we for self-glorifica- 
in our boasted free institutions, if the 
en representatives of the people and the 
cers they elect to administer the govern- 
nt, have no higher moral sense than to use 
sir positions as stepping stones to plunder 
sir constituents, and grow rich by their ill- 
sten gain! A wise king has written, that 
ighteousness exalteth a nation, but sin isa 
ach to any people;” and however perfect 
“may esteem our republican form of govern- 


ment, we must asa nation beaneasured by the 
standard of virtue we practise, rather than 
by any finely contrived political theories. We 
are satisfied that all genuine reforms in this 
direction must have their root in a change of 
heart among the mass of the people. Elabo- 
rate constitutional safeguards and stringent 
laws for the punishment of crime, generally 
serve but to sharpen the wits and double the 
expedients of depraved men to evade them. 
Popular education has been a favorite panacea 
with many to elevate the morals of society ; 
but the man of education, without religion, 
resembles a kite which has snapped its cord; 
the wind of self-conceit will soon end its un- 
balanced flight by trailing it in the dust. 
The human heart is by nature “deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked.” 
Man knows this only by the inshining of that 
light which is Divine, and manifests all things 
there which are reproved by this quick and 
powerful Word. ‘The first step towards a 
remedy is to understand the disease, and so 
long as the American nation plume them- 
selves on their enterprise, their smartness, 
their ability to subjugate all nature to their 
own will, and amass wealth, whilst forgetting 
the Author of every good and perfect gift, 
their national pride will become their national 
humiliation, and the gangrene of covetous- 
ness will consume the vitals of civil society. 
“The Lord shall cut off all flattering lips and 
the tongue that speaketh proud things; who 
have said, with our tongue will we prevail; 
our lips are our own: who is Lord over us?” 
Ps. xii. 3,4. A notable example is held up 
to us in the Scripture record of the Israelites. 
Said Moses, the man of God, in his exhorta- 
tion to them as they were about to enter the 
promised land, “when thou hast eaten and 
art full, then thou shalt bless the Lord thy 
God tor the good land which he hath given 
thee.” “And if thou say in thine heart my 
power and the might of mine hand hath gotten 
me this wealth * * it shall be if thou do 
at all forget the Lord thy God, and walk after 
other gods, and serve them, and worship 
them, | testify against you this day, that ye 
shall surely perish.” Deut. viii. 10, 17, 19. 
It is still true as in the day when the apostle 
John wrote, that ‘the world lieth in wicked- 
ness.” “Little children,” says he, “let no 
man deceive you. * * He that committeth 
sin is of the devil. * * Whosoever is born 
of God doth not commit sin; for His seed re- 
maineth in him.” 

The cross-bearing disciples of Christ are 
but a small number out of the mass of the 
population, and it is of the utmost importance 
that these should adhere closely to the injunce- 
tions of their Leader, if they would shine as 
lights in the world. There is much outward 
show and profession of Christianity, which 
will be found to be mere superficial senti- 
ment. Men and women who would be heirs 
of two kingdoms, seem to ignore those pre- 
cise conditions laid down by Christ, whereby 
only His salvation can be enjoyed. Ever 
ready to echo His merciful promise, “that 
whosoever believeth in Him shall have ever- 
lasting life,” they forget that such a belief 
implies the acceptation of His equally solemn 
declarations, that “he that saveth his life 
shall lose it,’”’ that ‘‘ whosoever heareth these 
sayings of mine and doeth them not, is like a 
man that built his house upon the sand,” that 
“he that hath my commandments and keepeth 
them, he it is that loveth me,” that “‘no man 


‘cannot be my disciple.” 


ean serve both God and mammon,” that “a 
tree is known by its fruits,’ and “except a 
man take up his cross daily and follow me, he 
Said an apostle, who 
wrote much to prove that man’s merely moral 
righteousness could never cancel his past sins, 
or win for him the kingdom of heaven; “ Our 
rejoicing is this, the testimony of our con- 
science, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, 
not with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of 
God, we have had our conversation in the 
world.” Such a testimony is still a power in 
human society, and it behoves the sincere fol- 
lowers of Christ, of every denomination, to 
uphold a standard of Christian integrity, 
springing from the incorruptible seed and 
word of God received in the soul, and produc- 
ing a complete transformation there through 
the blood of Jesus Christ cleansing from all 
sin; not only by imputation, but by working 
righteousness and true holiness, and bringing 
forth the fruits of the Spirit. Such citizens 
will be as salt in the earth, and for their sakes 
the Lord of all flesh may avert His just judg- 
ments against the ungodly, and give them 
space to repent. 

How awful will be the day of final retribu- 
tion, as portrayed in the Apocalypse, when 
‘the kings of the earth, and the great men, 
and the rich men, and the chief captains, and 
the mighty men, and every bondman, and 
every freeman shall hide themselves in the 
dens and in the rocks of the mountains, and 
say to the mountains and rocks, fall on us, 
and hide us from the face of Him that sitteth 
on the throne, and from the wrath of the 
Lamb: for the great day of His wrath is 
come ; and who shall be able to stand.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrergn.— The London Times, in its financial 
column says, there’will be an increased demand for 
money in connection with the grain trade. It is known 
that we shall have to import an unusually large quan- 
tity of wheat, and it is equally certain that all the malt- 
ing barley will have to come from abroad. 

The strike in Dundee has ended, and the operatives 
have gone to work at reduced wages. 

The steamer Faraday has recovered the end of the 
eastern portion of the direct cable, and is now in direct 
communication with London, but she’had not thus far 
succeeded in finding the western section of the cable. 

The British war vessels Iron Duke and Vanguard, 
on the 2d inst., came in collision in the Channel, and 
the Vanguard was sunk. No lives were lost. Both 
were double-screw iron ships, armored and of 6,034 tons 
each, and were considered two of the most formidable 
belonging to the British navy. : 

During the year 1874 there were built in London 
7,764 new houses and 145 new streets, and two new 
squares were formed ; the length of the new streets and 
squares being twenty-two miles and 762 yards; 3,542 
new houses were in course of construction. The length 
of the new streets and squares opened during the last 
quarter of a century is 1181 miles. 

_The strike at Oldham terminated by the mill owners 
accepting the terms of the operatives. 

London, 9th mo. 6th._—The rate of discount in open 
market for three months bills, is 13 per cent., which is 
8 below the Bank of England rate. 

Liverpool.—Middling uplands cotton, 7 1-16d.; Or- 
leans, 7§d. Breadstufts quiet. 

The news from Herzegovina is of a conflicting charac- 
ter, but its general tenor is unfavorable to the insur- 
gents, who have been unsuccessful in several recent 
encounters with the Turks. The rising in Bosnia has 
been effectually suppressed. The previous reports of 
assistance given to the insurgents there by Servians and 
Montenegrins are not sustained. Ten thousand of the 
insurgents have been driven across the country into 
Dalmatia, where they have been disarmed by the Aus- 
trians. Other dispatches represent that the insurrec- 
tion is now maintained only by bands of robbers. 
Server Pacha has been instructed to issue a proclama- 
tion giving assurances that henceforward no vexatious 
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illegal acts will be permitted in the name of the govern- 
ment. He has also been directed to dismiss and punish 
officials guilty of oppressing the people; to institute a 
special tribunal which shall examine and satisfy the 
demands of those who have been the objects of arbi- 
trary treatment; to recall any persons exiled without 
just cause, and to expel agitators. He is authorized to 
employ all necessary means to execute these instruc- 
tions. The Porte, while determined to repress the in- 
surrection at all costs, intends to extirpate the abuses 
likely to lead to its repetition. 

Server Pacha on the 5th inst., telegraphed to Con- 
stantinople that many insurgents had submitted, and 
the agitation was greatly allayed. The Imperial troops 
had traversed all parts of the country for several days 
without meeting with resistance. 

A Paris dispatch says: In a speech delivered at a 
meeting of the manufacturers of the Department of 
Loire to-day, Viscount de Maux, Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, urged the French manufacturers 
to-send the products of their industries to the American 
Centennial Exhibition. He stated that he had asked 
for special security for objects exhibited, and for the 
right to affix the real prices thereto, exclusive of 
American customs duties. He expressed himself hope- 
ful that a great extension of French commerce would 
result. 

‘L’ Echo Universel states that correspondence has passed 
between France and Germany with regard to the pro- 
posed pilgrimage of German subjects to Lourdes. The 
German communications are conciliatory in tone and 
pronounce the French Cabinet entirely free from re- 
sponsibility in the matter. 

The 2nd inst. being the anniversary of the surrender 
of Sedan, was observed throughout Germany as a holi- 
day and a day of general rejoicing. 

A ministerial order has been issued declaring that 
the Bishop of Padeborn has forfeited his rights to citi- 
zenship by his departure without leave from the city in 
which he was interned. 

A special dispatch to the Daily News from Berlin 
says, the Catholic Pilgrims’ committee have not yet con- 
sented to give up the proposed visit to Lourdes, and 
the French government is seeking to have it interdicted 
by the Pope. 

A Madrid dispatch of the 2d says: General Martinez 
Campos has arrived at Rippoll on his way to Barcelona 
with the prisoners captured at Seo de Urgel. The 
Bishop of Seo de Urgel, who was also captured, will be 
imprisoned in a fortress at Alicante, where he will await 
the decision of the government in his case. The Car- 
list general, Dorregary, while endeavoring to force a 
passage into Arragon, has been defeated with a loss of 
400 men. He afterwards retreated into Navarre. 

It is reported that an English steamer has succeeded 
in landing a large cargo of war material for the Car- 
lists, including four pieces of artillery, 5000 rifles and 
a quantity of cartridges. 

A private dispatch announces the signing of a treaty 
of peace by the commander of the Colombian forces and 
the commander of the forces of the insurgent coast 
States. 

Unitep Srares.—There were 3887 interments in 
Philadelphia last week, and 674 in the city of N. York. 

The mean temperature of the Eighth month, by the 
Pennsylvania Hospital record, was 76.83 deg., the 
highest during the month was 87 deg., and the lowest 
58 deg. The amount of rain 6.56 inches. The average 
of the mean temperature of the Eighth month for the 
past 86 years, is stated to have been 73.41 deg. ; the 
highest mean during that entire period was 81.04 deg. 
in 1872, and the lowest, 60 deg., was in 1816. The 
rainfall of the first eight months of the present year has 
been 27.74 inches, against 30.75 inches in the corre- 
sponding months 1874. 

The Calvert Sugar Refinery of Baltimore has failed, 
with liabilities amounting to $2,686,000. The indebt- 
edness of Sterling, Ahrens & Co. to the company was 
$1,033,488, and their suspension caused that of the 
Sugar Refinery, which otherwise was in a prosperous 
business. 

The financial situation in San Francisco has greatly 
improved. The Merchant’s Exchange Bank has re- 
sumed business, and there is a prospect that the Bank 
of California will soon be able to do so. Further in- 
vestigation shows that the bank has assets of great value 
which cannot immediately be made available, and it 
has been concluded by the parties interested in sustain- 
ing the bank to make a subscription of new capital to 
the amount of $5,000,000, nearly all of which, it is 
stated, has been offered. 

The jury of inquest in the case of Ralston, the Pre- 
sident of the Bank, returned a verdict of accidental 
death from congestion of the internal organs and 1rown- 


ing. Since the suspension of the Bank of California, 
it has been discovered that Ralston, without the know- 
ledge of the directors, had used privately between three 
and four millions of the bank’s resources, which amouut 
remains unpaid. This was the chief cause of the recent 
failure. 


the first inst., shows a reduction for the past month of 
$1,585,049. The coin in the Treasury amounted to 
$71,117,272. 


which is an increase of 73,288 in the past ten years. 


is found to have a population of 1,540,345. Milwaukie, 
the chief city, has 100,775 inhabitants, 


successfully laid, and messages from the London office 
have been received at Rye Beach, N. H., where the 
American end is landed. Thesteamer Faraday finally 
completed satisfactorily the task of repairing the flaw 
in the cable, which is now said to be in good condition 
and the signals perfect. 


on the 6th inst. 
115. U.S. sixes, 1881, 123; do. 1868, 120}; new five 
per cents, 1173. 
extra, $5.75 a $6.15; finer brands, $6.50 a $8.90. No. 
2 Chicago, spring wheat, $1.31; No. 2 Milwaukie, 
$1.85; No.1 Milwaukie, $1.42 a $1.44; new white 
Michigan, $1.50. State barley, $1.16; No. 1 Canada, 
$1.40. Oats, 45 a 55 cts. 
77 cts. 
dling uplands and New Orleans. Superfine flour, $4.50 
a *5.00; extras, $5.25 a $5.75; finer brands, $6 a $8.00. 
Old red wheat, $1.45; amber, $1.47 a $1.48. Rye, 90 
a 95 cts. 
a 72 cts.; new, 40 a 55 cts. 
Timothy, $2.85 a $3.20. Sales of 4100 beef cattle at 7 
a 73 cts. per lb. gross for extra; 6 a 6 cts., for fair to 
good, and 3 a 53% cts. for common. 
per lb. gross. Receipts, 10,000 head. Hogs, $12 a $13 
per 100 lb. net. 


do., 
34% cts. 
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' RECEIPTS. 


Received from Caleb Hoopes, Pa., $2.10, vol. 
from William H. Brown, Pa., $2.10, vol. 49; f 
Dorcas B. Robinson, R. L., $2.10, vol. 49 ; from Reb 
Hibberd, Pa., $2.10, vol. 49; from Thomas Y. Fre 
O., for Aaron Stratton and David Brown, $2.10 ¢ 
vol. 49; from Louisa Warner, Pa., $2.10, vol. 49; f 
Joseph B. Cooper, N. J., $2.10, vol. 49; from B, 
Wickersham, Pa., $2.10, vol. 49; from John Tat 
City, $2.10, vol. 49; from Pelatiah Gove, Vt., $2 
vol. 49, and for Daniel Gove, $2.10, vol. 49; fi 
Beulah M. Hacker for Paschall Hacker, Pa., $2.10, 
49; from Mary Gillespie, City, $2.10, vol. 49; fe 
Jordan Ballard, O., $2.10, vol. 49, and for Corne 
Douglass, John Carey, Lewis Johnson, Jacob Bai * 
John A. Oren, Elijah Haworth and Isaiah M. Hawo 
$2.10 each, vol. 49; from George Matlack, N. J., $2 
vol. 49; from John Livezey, City, $2, vol. 49; fir 
John M. Smith, Agent, O., $2.10, vol. 49, and 
Samuel B. Smith, Amos Hibbs, David Stephen, # 
Henry Briggs, $2.10 each, vol. 49; from Samuel Be 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 49; from Valentine Meader, Mi 
$2.10, vol. 49, and for Pelatiah Hussey, Me., $2.10, 4 
49; from Lewis Passmore, Pa., $2.10, vol. 49; ff 
Daniel Packer, N. J., $2.10 vol. 49; from Joseph EF 
ton, N. J., $2.10, vol. 49; from William Webster, | 
$2.10, to No. 11, vol. 50, and for Owen Y. Webs 
$2.10, vol. 49; from Jonathan Chace, R. L., $2.10, > 
49, and for Harvey Chace and John T. Kenyon, R. 
and Miller Chace, Mass., $2.10 each, vol. 49; fi 
Joseph B. Taylor, Pa., $2.10, vol. 49; from Ma 
Wills, N. J., $2.10, vol. 49 ; from Richard Mott, Age 
Io., for Joseph Battey, William Pierpont, and Wil 
P. Deweese, 2.15 each, vol. 49; from Charles.T, W. 
combe, Mo., $2.25, vol. 49 ; from John A. Potter, N. | 
$2.10, vol. 49; from Stephen Hobson, Agent, 0., 
Thomas Bundy and Daniel M. Mott, $2.15 each, ‘ 
49; from George Sharpless, Agent, Pa., $2.10, vol. 
and for Isaac Good and George W. Cooper, $2.10 e 
vol. 49; from John Forsythe, Pa., $2.10, vol. 49; fr 
Samuel W. Stanley, Io., $2.10, vol. 49; from 
Garretson, Agent, O., $2.10, vol. 49, and for Jé 
Bailey, Joel Bailey, Robert Plummer, Aaron Frat 
Rachel Greene, Catharine Wilson, Joseph H. Bran S 
Dempsey Bundy, John Bundy, Jehu Bailey, Sarak 
Bundy, Elizabeth Bailey, Joseph Doudna, 


An over-issue of stock was also discovered. 
The United States Public Debt statement, issued on 


A late census of Boston shows a population of 341,657, 


The State of Wisconsin, by the census of this year, 


The Direct United States Telegraph Cable has been 


The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
New York.—American gold, 114% a 


Superfine flour, $5.25 a $5.60; State 


Western mixed corn, 76 a 
Philadelphia.—Cotton, 14} a 15} cts. for mid- 


Yellow corn, 79 a 80 cts. Old white oats, 70 
Clover-seed, 12 a 14 cts. 


Sheep, 5 a 6 cts. 


Receipts, 4,500 head. Chicago.—No. 
1 spring wheat, $1.18 a $1.20; No. 2 do. $1.153 ; No. 3 
$1.07. No. 2 mixed corn, 60 cts. No. 2 oats, 
Rye, 78 cts. Lard, 13 cts. Baltimore.—No. 
2 western amber wheat, $1.48; No. 2 western red, $1.40; 
Maryland red, $1.20 a $1.40. Southern white corn, 
87 cts.; yellow, 76 cts. Oats, 45a 48 cts. St. Louwis.— 
No. 2 red winter wheat, $1.46. No. 2 mixed corn, 61 
cts. No, 2 oats, 343 cts. Rye, 73 cts. 


Josep i 
Doudna, Francis Davis, Elisha Doudna, John 8. Day 
Tsaac Lightfoot, Jesse K. Livezey, Matilda Pa 
William Stanton, Esther Sears, Barclay Smith, Geo 
Tatum, Wilson Hall, and Eli Kennard, O., and Sam} 
French, Pa., $2.10 each, vol. 49 ; from Isaac Craft, C 

$2.10, vol. 49; from Philip P. Dunn, N. J., $2.10, ; 
49, and for Thomas A. Bell, Pa., $2.10, vol. 49; fir 
Charles Darnell, N. J., $2.15, vol. 49; from Jno. 
Saunders, N. J. $2.15, vol. 49; from Ambrose Sm 
for copy to Md., $2.10, vol. 49, and for Rebecca — 
Smith, City, $2, vol. 49; from Zebedee Haines, N. 
$2.10, vol. 49; from Josiah Bacon, City, $2.10, vol. « 
from Jesse Haines, Pa., $2.10, vol. 49; from Job H 
shaw, Ind., $2.10, vol. 49; from Joseph K. Evens, 

J., $2.10, vol. 49; from Thomas M. Haryey, Pa., $3 
vol. 49, and for Jane Ann Passmore, Mary Jane Cha 
bers, and Samuel Hoopes, $2.10 each, vol. 49; fr 
Edward Sharpless, N. J., $2.10, vol. 49; from Is: 
Heacock, Pa., $2.10, vol. 49; from Benjamin Phili 
City, $2.10, vol. 49; from Frederick Maerkt, O., $2. 
vol. 49; from Charles Ballenger, N. J., $2.10, vol. 

and for Mark Ballenger, $2.10, vol. 49; from Mar’ 
Taylor, N. J., $2.10, vol. 49; from James W. McGr 
Agent, O., $2.10, vol., 49, and for John Hoyle, Jan 
A. McGrew, Amasa Negus, Nathan M. Naylor, ¢ 
Elisha B. Steer, $2.10 each, vol. 49; from Miri 
French, O., $2.10, vol. 49; from Tamar Pancoast, 1 
#2.10, vol. 49; from David Evans, N. J., $2.10, vol. 
from Seth Warrington, N. J., $2.10, vol. 49; from J« 
Woolman, City, $2, vol. 49; from Edwin Fogg, es 
Jehu L. Kite, Agent, $2.10, vol. 49; from Anna Mz 
O., $2.10, vol. 49; from Mary A. Smith, Mass., $2 
to No. 28, vol. 50; from Joseph Patterson, Io., $4 
vols. 48 and 49; from Elwood Thomas, Pa., $2.10 
No. 14, vol. 50; from Elijah Kester, Md., $2.10, : 
49; from Anna R. Fiske, Mass. $2.10, vol. 49; fi 
Margaret W. Pyle, Esther L. Jackson, Mary EP 
and Aaron Sharpless, Pa., $2.10 each, vol. 49; fi 
Joseph Evans, N. J., $2.10, vol. 49, and for Willi 
|J. Evans, $2.10, vol. 49. ; 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Winter Session commences on Second-day 
Eleventh month Ist, 1875. ~ 

Parents and others intending to send pupils to the 
Institution will please make timely application to 
Bensamin Passmorn, Sup’t., (Address Street Road 
P. 0., Chester Co.. Pa.,) or to. CHARLES J. ALLEN, 
Treasurer, 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


WANTED a TEACHER for the GrrLs’ MATHEMATICAL 
Scroon, to enter on her duties at the opening of next 
Session. Apply to 

Susan E. Comfort, Knox St., Germantown, 
Hannah Evans, 252 South Front St., Philada. 
Elizabeth Rhoads, Marple P.O., Delaware Co. Pa. 


WANTED, a TEAcHER of Writine, History, &e., in 
the Grrus’ DEPARTMENT of the above Institution, to 
enter on her duties at the opening of next Session. 

Apply to 

Lydia L, Walton, Moorestown, N. Jersey, 
Lydia W. Sheppard, Greenwich, “ 
Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, “ 


EVENING SCHOOL FOR ADULT COLORED 
PERSONS. 


Teachers are wanted for these Schools, to be opened 
about the first of Tenth month. 
Elton B. Gifford, 719 Market St., 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St., 
James Bromly, 641 Franklin St., 
Thos. Elkinton, 118 Pine St. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—JosnHua H. WorTH- 
tneton, M. D. j 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, ~ 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


